CALVIN'S  REFORMATION

tradition. His doctrine was condemned in France by the official
authorities, the Sorbonne, and later by the synod of bishops of the
episcopal province of Sens, upon which Paris was dependent. The
disciples of Luther, known as the Martinians, were condemned as
heretics and burnt on the Place Maubert in Paris; it was not they
who brought about the reforming movement in France. But the
term 'Protestant' came from Germany, being used there in 1529
to describe the princes protesting against the decision of the Diet
which was hostile to the Lutherans.

JCALVIN'S  REFORMATION

The French Reformation was the work of Calvin, a Frenchman
of Picardy. The son of an agent of the episcopal tribunal at Noyon,
he had received the tonsure, after which he studied law and
became interested in antiquity. He was at once a theologian,
a humanist, a jurist, and one of the creators of French prose in
the sixteenth century. He was a studious man, with poor health,
but was forced to take action in spite of himself. Having gone to
the University of Paris, he had a hand in composing a discourse
delivered by the Rector, which was declared heretical. Threatened
with arrest, Calvin took refuge abroad, where he spent all the rest
of his life. It was at Basel that he published the first edition, in
Latin, of his chief work, the Institution chrttienne, in which his
doctrine was fully set forth. His principle was that the whole truth
of religion is contained in the Holy Scriptures, in which 'the word
of God' is revealed; he was not prepared to make any allowance
for tradition, regarding it as a distortion of the 'pure Gospel*.

His teaching, like that of Luther, is based upon the Epistles
of St. Paul; its essential feature is concerned with the means of
obtaining salvation and escaping the damnation which hangs over
all the descendants of Adam since his 'original sin'. Like Luther,
Calvin admits that the Christian cannot be saved from hell by
his own actions, religious practices, or even virtuous conduct, but
only by an act of divine clemency, known in theology as the 'grace
of God'. The logical consequence of this belief is the doctrine of
predestination. Man, being of his nature inclined to evil (since
human nature had been corrupted by original sin), is incapable
of doing good; he can acquire no merit for which God need give
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